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walls alone, but among liberally educated and professional men gen- 
erally. The space is very judiciously distributed. Abundant room is 
allowed for the news-articles from the several institutions represented ; 
while the greater part of each number is occupied by essays on edu- 
cational and literary subjects. The range of subjects discussed in 
these essays is as wide, and the modes of treatment are as various, as 
is wont to be the ease in well-conducted literary magazines. There is 
just enough of the mirthful element to give zest to the graver materials, 
while a healthy moral feeling, a uniform recognition of the highest 
truths wherever reference to them is in place, and a pervading tone of 
reverence for authority both human and Divine, show that the editors 
have marked out for themselves and their journal a route retrogressive 
as regards the false and mischievous .tendencies of the age, while vig- 
orously progressive in the direction of true knowledge, learning, and 
wisdom. We earnestly bespeak for the work the liberal patronage 
which it needs at the outset, and which we are sure it will have with- 
out asking, when its merits shall become generally known. 



16. — Poems. By William H. Holcombe, M. D. New Tork : 
Mason Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 360. 

Few of these Poems are striking, either for novelty of conception 
or for the range of thought or fancy they exhibit ; yet the volume as a 
whole forms a most pleasant introduction to the author. It could have 
been written only by a man of high principles, noble aims, warm affec- 
tions, genial sympathies, and a religious nature in full activity. Many 
of the Poems are on circumstances and incidents of domestic life, and 
bear such marks as could not be counterfeited of their truth to the 
writer's experience and feeling. Many of them are devoted to the 
domestic relations which have grown up under our Southern institu- 
tions. Slavery is evidently a pet institution with our poet ; and while 
it is utterly opposed to our sense of both right and expediency, we can 
only say that, were it everywhere the patriarchal system which it evi- 
dently is in his esteem, and is undoubtedly when under the control of 
masters and families that sympathize with his spirit, we would not lift 
a finger to emancipate the whole colored race. But there is a shady 
as well as a sunny side. While this volume throughout is redolent 
of pure, kind, and lofty sentiment, there are some pieces of great poeti- 
cal merit. The following " Tribute to Emanuel Swedenborg " seems 
to us to indicate a mastery over the elements of true poetry, which the 
earlier poems in the volume gave us no reason to anticipate. 
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" Lost from her altars, Nature's noblest Priest ! 

On earth ignored, traduced, misunderstood, 
Thou hast ascended to the empyreal feast, 

With thy co-laborers, the Wise and Good. 
Men, all too weak or blind the Truth to see, 

Would shroud thy grave in thickest pall of night, 

Where Angels with prophetic smiles of light 
Have planted flowers of immortality. 

Like mountain-peak emerging from a flood, 
In clouds and darkness lone thou standest now, 

As to the ark one sacred summit stood, 
When all the world was sunk in waves below : 

But in the future when the watery waste, 

By the great ocean of God's Light displaced, 
Shall of its ravage leave' no mark to tell, 

Men in Hieir vales shall view thee from afar, 

Towering serenely by the Morning Star, 
In height of glory inaccessible." — pp. 217, 218. 



17. — The Council of Revision of the State of New York; its History ; 
a History of the Courts with which its Members were connected ; 
Biographical Sketches of its Members ; and its Vetoes. By Alfred 
B. Street. Albany : William Gould. 1859. 8vo. pp. 573. 

By the New York Constitution of 1777, the veto power, ordinarily 
lodged in the Executive, was vested in the Governor of the State, 
together with the Chancellor and Judges of the Supreme Court, or any 
two of them. To this Council all bills that passed the Senate and 
Assembly were submitted for revision before they became laws ; and, 
if returned with objections, they could be enacted only by a vote of 
two thirds in each House. This Council was abolished, and its powers 
were vested in the Governor, by the Constitution of 1821. In the 
volume before us, Mr. Street has added another to the many proofs 
that the walks of elegant literature and the society of the Muses only 
enhance the adaptation of the true scholar or poet for labors of detail 
that seem the least congenial to his taste. A more thorough, compre- 
hensive, well-arranged, and carefully-indexed volume Mr. Street could 
not have produced had his whole life been passed among law-parch- 
ments. The history of the New York Courts is written with great 
lucidness and precision. The biographical sketches are, some of them, 
full in their details, and of very great interest ; while in other cases 
the reader is referred to special biographies within his reach. Under 
the Life of Governor George Clinton we have a note, extending through 



